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(i) 


KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(in million US $, unless otherwise indicated)* 


1977 1978 


Income and Production 


GNP at factor cost 84.5 86.0 
Per cepita ($, not millions) 629 636 
GNP at market prices 98 .7 114 .2 
Per capita ($, not millions) 739 844 
Populations (year end) 133,500 135,200 


Money and Prices 


Money supply (year end) L. 19. 
Public debt ; 

Debt service 

Interest rates (Prime) 


Balance of Payments and Trade 


Exports (f.0.b.) 
U.S. share 
Re-exports 
Imports (c.i.f.) 
U.S. share 
Balance of trade 


Exports: Major Items 


Sugar and molasses 

Clothing (offshore assembly) 
Wood and wood products 
Citrus 

Fish and Lobster 


Imports: Major Product Groups 


Consumer goods & building materials 26. a2 
Food and Beverages nes of 
Vehicles & machinery Ys ae 
Minerals, fuels & lubricants ba ii. 
Chemicals & Pharmaceuticals 6. e 


Figures converted from Belizean $ at average rate 
for each year: 1977-1979, US $l = BZ $2 


* Belize Government figures are total value of exports. 
Added value is about 10%, the balance being the im- 
ported component. 





SUMMARY 


The Belize economy went through a period of stagflation during 
1979 and 1980, with inflation running between 18 and 20 percent, 
and real economic growth, measured in terms of gross domestic 
product (GDP), between 1 and 2 percent. Partly as a result of in- 
flation, the balance of trade deficit continued to widen, reaching 
U.S. $32 million in 1979, or nearly one-third of GDP. The level 
of imports in 1979 exceeded total GDP. Reflecting the larger 
trade deficit, foreign exchange reserves declined to $10 million 
from $13 million at the end of 1978, an amount equivalent to about 
one month of imports. Government expenditures continued to rise 
dramatically, reaching $63 million in 1979, a 30-percent increase 
Over the 1978 level and a 125-percent increase from the 1977 
level. Nevertheless, recurrent revenue continues to be sufficient 
to meet recurrent expenditures. Capital expenditures, which ac- 
count for over 60 percent of total expenditures, are met almost 
exclusively from foreign grants and soft loans. Public debt rose 
to $22 million in 1979, or about 22 percent of GDP. However, be- 
cause a considerable portion of the debt was on concessional 
terms, debt service as a percentage of foreign exchange earnings 
accounts for only 1.5 percent. Domestic credit expanded signifi- 
cantly in response to increasing demands for loans from both the 
public and private sectors, creating a liquidity crisis in 1979. 


In a close election, the incumbent People's United Party (PUP) 
maintained control of the Government, as it has since Belize be- 
came self-governing in 1964. PUP's economic policies are reflected 
in the new economic development plan, 1980-83. Among other things, 
the plan calls for the continued development of the agricultural 
base of the economy and a growing role of the public sector in the 
economy. The cornerstone of the plan is a public sector invest- 
ment program totaling $180 million over the next 5 years. Funding 
for the investment program is almost entirely dependent on exter- 
nal sources. 


The issue of full independence for Belize has become more pro- 
nounced as negotiations between the principals involved have been 
stepped up. Faced with independence, the Government could inherit 
certain obligations that would place additional burdens on its 
limited resources. 


In view of the poor performances of other developing countries, 
the Belize economy performed quite remarkably It seemed to have 





better withstood the damaging impact of international levels of 
inflation, which was perhaps due to a large extent to a well- 
managed and sound monetary and fiscal policy. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Stagflation Besets Economy 


After a period of sustained and moderate economic growth, the 
Belize economy receded in 1978 under the ravaging impact of Hur- 
ricane Greta, which resulted in economic losses of an estimated 
$25 million, equivalent to one-quarter of GDP. Though much of the 
economic loss was covered by insurance, the economy did not re- 
bound in 1979-80. Production levels of important export items 
were lower in 1979 than in 1978. 


Production of the principal export, sugar, which accounts for more 
than half of total export earnings and 20 percent of GDP, fell 
from 113,500 tons in 1978 to 98,600 tons in 1979, due to a number 
of factors, including machinery breakdowns and crop infestation 

of smut disease. Output for 1980 was projected to be 100,000 
tons. Citrus fruits, another major export earner, suffered a drop 
in production from 987.000 boxes in 1978 to 755,000 boxes in 1979. 
Bananas, rice, and corn also showed production declines, which 
were due mainly to adverse weather. However, higher prices on the 
world market for these items more than offset the decline in out- 
put. 


Output in the small manufacturing sector was relatively mixed. 
Production of cigarettes and beer was appreciably off from 1978 
levels, while the output of the other items manufactured (bat- 
teries, flour, fertilizer, nails, and roofing) was up. The serv- 
ices producing sector, which accounts for more than 50 percent of 
GDP, also had a mixed performance in 1979. The tourism industry 
continued to flourish, as reflected in over a 20-percent increase 
in the number of hotels, from 92 in 1978 to 115 in 1979, and about 
a 50-percent increase in the level of tourist expenditures, from 
$4.5 million to $6.7 million. On the other hand, the distribution 
industry, the largest segment of the services industry, showed 
Signs of retrenchment. Local distributors and merchants cut back 
on adding new product lines and, in some cases, have withdrawn 
certain product lines. According to a sample survey of merchants, 
sales were off in 1979, and the decline has continued in 1980. In 
fact, certain respondents to the survey indicated that the first 
half of 1980 was their worst sales period in recent memory. 
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The poor performances in these sectors were compensated by con- 
tinuing public sector investment in essentially infrastructure 
projects. Important projects included construction of the North- 
ern Highway, feeder roads for the sugar industry, a modern deep- 
water port with associated facilities, and the establishment of 
two grain silo complexes. 


The decline in agricultural exports helped to further widen the 
trade deficit. Imports increased 25 percent in terms of value in 
1979 from the 1978 level. Responsible for the large increase in 
the import bill were higher prices on most import items, particu- 
larly petroleum; a rise in the level of imports of machinery and 
equipment associated with the large public sector investment pro- 
gram; and the need to replenish inventories in the aftermath of 
Hurricane Greta. 


The Belize economy is very import dependent, as reflected in the 
fact that the level of imports is greater than total domestic 
production of goods and services. The economy is import dependent 
because of its small, undeveloped manufacturing base and the nar- 
row range of agricultural products for both domestic consumption 
and exports. 


This high level of import dependency makes Belize highly vulner- 
able to international levels of inflation. In addition to import- 
ing the high rates of inflation found in its major suppliers, the 
United States and the United Kingdom, a part of the domestic in- 
flation was self-generated through large increases in public ex- 
penditures and public sector wages. Wages and salaries increased 
25 to 30 percent during the 1979-80 period. The rate of inflation 
would have been greater if it were not for a sound monetary policy 
and price controls on a number of essential items. 


Inflation should continue to be a problem. Public expenditures 

are targeted to increase substantially under the new development 
plan, thereby necessitating greater imports of capital equipment 
and machinery. Imports will continue to become more expensive as 
double digit rates of inflation are predicted for the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Some relief can be expected from stabil- 
ization in world petroleum prices. (Petroleum imports accounted 
for approximately 15 percent of total imports in 1979.) By raising 
the costs of development, inflation will make it more difficult 

for the economy to rebound. 


Economic growth will seemingly have to depend to a large extent on 
the success of the new development plan in its ability to expand 
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the narrow economic base and provide the necessary framework, in 
the form of infrastructure, to further develop existing indus- 
tries. The fortunes of the economy are currently tied to the 
performance of a few industries, some of which are experiencing 
Significant problems that have retarded their growth and develop- 
ment. There has been only one new industry, bananas, that has 
been developed in the last few years and that is owned and oper- 
ated by the Government. Private sector investment has not kept 
pace with the rate of the public sector. In addition to other 
factors, price controls act as a major deterrent to greater in- 
vestment. Investment in certain industries, such as cattle, has, 
in fact, been reduced due to business failures caused in part by 
price controls. Until conditions change to the satisfaction of 
the local business community, it is unlikely that private sector 
investment will expand appreciably, and, therefore, economic 
growth will continue to depend on public sector investment, which 
in turn is dependent on foreign aid. 


Agriculture Continues as Mainstay of Economy, but Still Undeveloped 


During the seventies, the main thrust of economic growth had been 
provided by the agricultural sector, which accounts fo. over 35 
percent of GDP and 8.5 percent of exports, and generates more than 
40 percent of the employment. The structure is dominated by large 
plantations producing sugar, citrus crops, and bananas mainly for 
the export market, while the output of the small-scale units is 
earmarked essentially for domestic food consumption. 


Despite an abundant supply of fertile land, the full potential of 
the agricultural sector is far from realized. Of a total 5.7 mil- 
lion acres of land, 2.2 million acres are considered suitable for 
agricultural development, of which 50 percent is best suited for 
arable farming and 50 percent for grazing. It has been estimated 
that only some 15 percent of the land suitable for agriculture is 
currently being used for that purpose. 


Belize is still not self-sufficient in food, as food imports con- 
stitute approximately 25 percent of total imports. One of the 
stated aims of the new development plan (as in prev.ous develop- 
ment plans) is greater self-sufficiency in food. The Government 
hopes to accomplish this objective through such programs as com- 
prehensive land reform (whereby land will be redistributed to 
tenured farmers), agricultural education and training, increased 
funding for crop development and expansion, and improved distribu- 
tion and marketing facilities. 
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Sugar dominates the agricultural sector, accounting for over 50 
percent of the country's total export earnings in 1979. High 
Sugar prices in 1979-80 produced record earnings for the sugar in- 
dustry, despite a decline in output. The industry is confronted 
with a serious problem in smut disease. Since its outbreak 2 
years ago, smut infestation has spread to all cane growing areas 
and estimates indicate that at least 40 percent of the present 
cane acreage will eventually be affected by smut. Smut-resistant 
seeds have been developed, but the replanting campaign has been 
slow. 


Citrus, the next largest agricultural industry, is expected to 
have a record performance in 1980 after poor weather affected per- 
formances in 1978 and 1979. Production in 1980 was projected at 
1.5 million boxes, about double the level of 1979. Over 85 per- 
cent of the total production is processed into juices and concen- 
trates for the export market. With the prices for citrus fruits, 
especially oranges, having increased substantially in the last few 
years and with the strong demand from traditional customers such 
as Trinidad, the prospects for the citrus industry seem to be good, 
weather permitting. 


The banana industry continues to grow, after its rehabilitation in 


1975. Bananas, which were a relatively important export industry 
in the 1960's, but which declined and came to a halt in 1969, have 
more than doubled production from 1978 to 1979, from 419,000 to 
842,000 boxes. However, the outlook is clouded by the recent out- 
break of Sigatoka disease, a disease that was instrumental in 
bringing about the decline in the banana industry in the late 
1960's. 


Other important resource-based industries have had difficulty in 
realizing their full potential, being handicapped by primarily in- 
adequate resources. The fishing industry is confronted with de- 
pleting resources within its self-prescribed fishing sphere as well 
as increased poaching from foreign fishing boats. Excepting lob- 
ster, the reported catches of all types of fish have declined 
steadily from 1977 to 1979. Due to limited resources, especially 
equipment, fishing is confined for the most part to the shallow 
water inside the barrier reef. Deep sea fishing, which would 
greatly extend the sphere of potential resources, is practically 
nonexistent. Poaching from foreign boats is a serious problem and 
is difficult to correct because of inadequate means for patrolling 
the waters. 
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The forestry industry is confronted with developing a vast poten- 
tial for tropical hardwoods. A United Nations study estimated 
that about 49 million cubic feet of tropical hardwoods can be cut 
annually on a sustained yield basis. Presently, about 2 million 
cubic feet are used annually. Production of mahogany, cedar, and 
pine has declined steadily since 1975, while production of the 
lesser known hardwoods has increased. Local production falls 
short of local demand and, as a result, timber has to be imported. 
A slow reforestation program, as well as poor infrastructure, act 
to constrain the development of this industry. 


Private Investment Diminishes 


In the absence of comprehensive statistical data, it is estimated 
that private investment, both domestic and foreign, has fallen off 
during the last few years. With few exceptions, there is no evi- 
dence of any new substantial investment. Moreover, applications 
for development concessions and realistic inquiries by prospective 
foreign investors have declined. A number of investments, essen- 
tially in the agriculture sector, have recently folded or been 
sold due in part to unprofitable operations. The manufacturing 
sector continues to be comprised of only a handful of small opera- 
tions producing mainly for the domestic market. The distribution 
sector seems to have retrenched under the impact of the recession. 
Tourism has been the only area where there has been meaningful 
growth. In the private construction sector, a middle-income hous- 
ing project to build 120 units was started in 1979 and, to date, in- 
volves an investment of about $500,000. However, the project has 
lately experienced financial difficulties and is significantly 
behind schedule. The few other investments that have recently 
been placed in Belize are small-scale operations with an invest- 
ment of less than $100,000. 


There are a number of reasons for the decline in the growth of 
private investment. According to reports from the business com- 
munity, these reasons include the uncertainty over the shape and 
direction of Government policy once Belize achieves independence, 
controls on prices and profits for certain items, and difficulty 
in obtaining reasonable financing to adequately fund new invest- 
ment. 


The local business community is, by and large, conservative, both 
in terms of business practices and attitudes toward new and dif- 
ferent ventures, and as such is less inclined to assume risks than 
counterparts in other countries. Foreign investors seem to be 
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more inclined to assume the risks but have, for the most part, 


been handicapped by inadequate financing and other requisite capa- 
bilities needed to ensure a successful investment. 


Indicative of the attitudes of the local business community is 
that reportedly a number of Belizean businesspeople have invested 
their money outside Belize. For the most part, the investment is 
in the liquid form of demand deposits in banks in the United 
States and Mexico. The liquid nature of the investment suggests 
that it was primarily motivated by much higher interest rates (24 
percent for peso-denominated accounts and 20 percent for dollar- 
denominated accounts in Mexico in 1979) abroad. It remains to be 
seen whether this money will return to Belize now that the inter- 
est rate differential has narrowed considerably. 


Credit Crunch 


The movement of capital out of Belize reduced the liquidity in the 
economy. At the end of 1979, total loans outstanding were greater 
than total deposits. As a result of the need to finance accumula- 
tion of manufactured stocks, the level of loans and advances out- 

standing to commercial banks jumped 33 percent from $32.5 million 

at the end of 1978 to $43.3 million at the end of 1979. During 


the same period, the ratio of loans to deposits increased 22 per- 
cent, from 82.0 percent to 103.9 percent, reflecting the lack of a 
corresponding rise in deposits. 


The four commercial banks do not normally borrow money from the 
international financial markets or other external sources to lend 
in Belize and instead rely on local deposits, supplemented by oc- 
casional short-term borrowing from the Monetary Authority, to gen- 
erate funds for loans and advances. However, to meet the unprece- 
dented demand for loans in 1979, the banks initially sold most of 
their Treasury bills to the Monetary Authority and then contracted 
short-term advances from the Monetary Authority. After the Mone- 
tary Authority stopped lending to the banks, the banks borrowed 
heavily from external sources. 


The Monetary Authority and the commercial banks acted in early 
1980 to solve the liquidity problem by making it more attractive 
to hold money and less attractive to borrow money. Interest rates 
on time and savings deposits increased from 7 to 9 percent and 
then later to as much as 13 percent. After the Monetary Authority 
raised its lending rate on short-term loans to commercial banks in 
November 1979 from 7.25 percent to 10.0 percent, the banks raised 
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the prime lending rate from 9.5 to 11.5 percent in January 1980, 
and then again to 15.0 percent in April. Furthermore, the com- 
mercial banks were instructed by the Monetary Authority to reduce 
money available for loans by 5 percent. 


This restrictive monetary policy could inhibit the business re- 
covery by, among other things, making it more difficult and pro- 
hibitive for companies to obtain credit to finance expansion and 
new investment. Moreover, it seems that the liquidity problem 
has lately been exacerbated by increasing demands for short-term 
loans from the Government. It has recently become necessary for 
the Government to step up its borrowings to meet the needs of its 
enlarged budget. 


Government Expenditures Rise at Record Pace 


Up until 1977, Government expenditures rose at a moderate pace. 
Between 1977 and 1979, expenditures more than doubled from $28 
million in 1977 to $63 million in 1979. Most of the increase was 
attributable to increases in capital expenditures for projects in- 
volving infrastructure development. Capital expenditures rose 
from approximately $9 million in 1977 to $37 million in 1979. 
Current expenditures rose from $19 million in 1977 to $26 million 
in 1979, reflecting large increases for wages and salaries paid to 
Civil servants. 


To help finance the large increase in expenditures, the Government 
had to step up its borrowing from external sources. Loan receipts 
from external sources jumped from $2.5 million in 1977 to $12.8 
million in 1979. Foreign aid increased substantially, from $7.5 
million to $18.1 million, and helped to mitigate the need for ad- 
ditional loans. As a result of increased borrowing to finance the 
growth in capital expenditures, the public sector deficit, which 
was less than 5 percent in the 1973-75 period, now stands at 17.5 
percent. 


Because a considerable portion of the external loans is tied to 
specific projects and not received until the project is underway 
or completed, the Government has to use the local banking system 
for bridge financing to initially fund the project. As bridge 
financing requirements increase, due to the planned increases in 
capital expenditures, the resources and liquidity of the banking 
system could be strained to the point where a financial crunch 
could develop. 
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It is unlikely that Government revenue from traditional recurrent 
sources such as income taxes and customs and excise duties can 
increase appreciably to make a substantial dent in the public sec- 
tor deficit. The tax base has not enlarged significantly, due to 
the small amount of growth in private investment and the large 
number of people who emigrate from Belize. A big boost would re- 
sult from a continuation of the current high price of sugar. 


Emigration Remains a Serious Problem 


Economic development is constrained by a number of factors, in- 
cluding inadequate infrastructure and distribution facilities and 
the small size of the domestic market (pop. 145,000). One of the 
most troubling constraints is the lack of an adequate trained and 
skilled labor force, especially management and technical personnel. 


Because of unsatisfactory economic opportunities, a large segment 
of the skilled labor force emigrates, primarily to the United 
States. It is estimated that more than 30,000 Belizeans are now 
employed in the United States, an amount nearly equal to the num- 
ber of Belizeans working in Belize. Massive emigration in such a 
small population has seriously skewed the age distribution toward 
the very young and the very old. It has been estimated that over 
half the population is under 15 years of age. There is one posi- 
tive effect of such large-scale emigration: Belizeans overseas 
send substantial remittances to their families, which improves the 
foreign exchange picture substantially. Remittances contribute at 
least $10 million annually to the balance of payments. However, 
it seems a large price to pay for the loss of technical and entre- 
preneurial talent. The problem is expected to grow in the fore- 
seeable future. As more immigrants become established in the 
United States and they become legal residents, they bring more and 
more relatives to join them. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Export Markets 


The United States has replaced the United Kingdom as the principal 
supplier of imported goods to Belize. In 1979, the United States 
was the source of approximately 50 percent of Belize imports, up 
from 36 percent in 1978. Principal U.S. exports to Belize in- 
cluded machinery and transportation equipment, manufactured goods, 
and processed food items. 
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With the strong commitment by the Government to infrastructure 
development and agricultural expansion, there seems to be a good 
potential for exports of machinery and equipment. Imports of 
machinery and equipment were valued at $25 million in 1979, up 
from about $13 million in 1978. Due to the tight financial condi- 
tions, it might be necessary for U.S. exporters to supply the fi- 
nancing of the exports, perhaps in conjunction with such associa- 
tions as the Foreign Credit Insurance Association. 


Government and the Investor 


The official policy of the Belize Government is to welcome foreign 
investment insofar as it advances the development of the country. 
The Government will look more favorably on investments that have 
Belizean participation and are labor intensive. Development con- 
cessions are available and are granted on the basis of economic 
priorities. Concessions include tax holidays of up to 15 years 
and duty-free importation of capital equipment. 


Investors are assisted by the Investment Promotion Unit of the 
Development Finance Corp. (DFC), a parastatal body that screens 
projects before final approval by the Ministry of Trade and In- 
dustry. There is evidence that a small steady flow of foreign in- 
vestment has been placed in Belize and that some concessions have 
been granted. There are no data on the exact amount of investment 
made to date, though estimates have put this value at a few mil- 
lion dollars. 


DFC makes available capital, secured from the Caribbean Develop- 
ment Bank, for joint venture projects. The DFC is actively doing 
its part to promote investments in Belize and has recently built 
a new industrial park near the Belize International Airport to 
provide facilities for foreign firms. 


There are a number of controls designed to ensure that investors 
comply with the development objectives of the Government. To pur- 
chase more than 10 acres of rural land or % acre of urban land, a 
foreigner must file a development plan for Government approval. 
Once this plan is approved, the investor must make progress in 
line with the original plan, or the approval can be canceled and 
the land forfeited. The Government also has sweeping powers of 
eminent domain. Up to now, these powers have been used with re- 
straint, in line with the stated goal of discouraging land specu- 
lation. However, investors should read the regulations carefully 
and proceed with caution. 
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While Government policy on foreign investment has been forthright, 
it has seen the need to exercise some control to ensure against 
bad faith on the part of certain investors whose approach to in- 
vestment might be purely speculative rather than developmental. 


Politics and Investment 


In November 1979, Premier George Price led the People's United 
Party (PUP) to a victory in the national elections. The popular 
vote was approximately 52 percent in favor of PUP and 48 percent 
in favor of the opposition, the United Democratic Party (UDP). 

The balance of seats in the House of Representatives is 13 PUP and 
5 UDP. (The Senate is an appointed body, and, consequently, Sen- 
atorial seats were not up for election.) As a result of this vic- 
tory, the ruling PUP, which has been in power since the 1960's, 
will lead Belize for the next 4 years. 


In conservative Belize, PUP might be considered somewhat to the 
left of the local center although it is by no means a radical 
political grouping. In the preelection campaign, PUP made re- 
peated statements that it would continue to welcome proper and 
effective foreign investment. Price controls are in effect ona 
number of items such as basic foodstuffs, beer, soft drinks, meat 
and poultry, fish, transportation, and paper products. It is un- 
likely that these will be relaxed, let alone eliminated, in the 
coming years. There is no reason to believe that existing legis- 
lation designed to control land speculation will be altered; it is 
not unreasonable and is useful in minimizing what has been a 
serious problem in Belize. 


The still unsettled dispute between the United Kingdom and Guate- 
mala over boundary questions and the eventual independence of 
Belize (Guatemala lays claim to the entire colony) is now under 
more active negotiation than ever before. While it is difficult 
to predict what. the outcome will be, there can be no doubt but 
that both major disputants, as well as Belize, are vigorously 
searching for a solution to this vexatious problem that has 
dragged on for over 100 years. Premier Price and the PUP Govern- 
ment actively champion the cause of complete and secure indepen- 
dence for Belize. 


Doing Business in Belize 


Operating a business in Belize can be a frustrating experience. 
Typical of a developing country, Belize suffers from its share of 
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Government red tape, official and contractual delays, and short- 
ages of materials and qualified labor. Shortages frequently oc- 
cur in cement and other building materials. Spare parts must 
usually be ordered from overseas, which can take a long time due 
to the irregular service of freighters. The new port in Belize 
City is not able to handle deep draft ships (maximum draft is 17 
feet), thereby necessitating the continued use of lighters. An- 
cillary facilities, such as custom sheds and warehouses, at the 
new port are inadequate. Pilferage from the warehouse and sheds 
is a common problem. Internal transportation, while improving, is 
Still inadequate. Feeder roads, particularly in agricultural and 
forestry areas, are often unusable during much of the year. Elec- 
tricity in Belize City is undependable. The Belize Electricity 
Board has recently installed a new 2,800-kilowatt generator, which 
has eased considerably the spate of power losses. Labor continues 
to be a problem. In addition to an inadequate supply of skilled 
professional labor, tardiness and absenteeism are rather common- 
place occurrences. 


In spite of all these difficulties, a number of resident Americans 
have highly successful businesses. Their success is the result of 
such proven techniques as flexibility, determination, adequate 
Capital, and professional expertise. 


Investment Opportunities 


According to the Investment Promotion Office of DFC, there are 
good prospects for a variety of investments in Belize. The recom- 
mended areas for investment include food processing, particularly 
Canning; construction materials (e.g., cement and clay bricks); 
forest-based industries (e.g., furniture); animal feed; manufac- 
ture of oils and fats products; dairy development; offshore-type 
industries; and leather tanning and footwear products. Investment 
in these areas conforms to the established priorities for indus- 
trial development set by the Government. 


Cattle raising is an area that is currently receiving a lot of at- 
tention. Considering the land resources available for pasture de- 
velopment and feed grain production, the relative freedom from 
serious cattle disease, the existence of a U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture approved abattoir, and a good beef market in the Carib- 
bean, the livestock industry seems to offer excellent prospects. 
However, it has not lived up to its potential for a number of rea- 
sons, including the high cost of clearing land and price controls 
on beef. 
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Dairy products are one of the most important imported food items. 
The success of the Mennonite Settlement dairy scheme suggests that 
the dairy business offers promising prospects. However, there are 
a number of obstacles facing such a business, not the least of 
which is a poor distribution network. There are very few outlets 
that have the capability to adequately store dairy products. 
Moreover, only a small percentage of the households have refrig- 
erators. 


The potential for food processing is also limited by a number of 
factors. The major crop, sugar, is only suitable for very limited 
processing. Citrus is already being processed into juices, con- 
centrates, and segments. Bananas require no processing. Output 
of other crops is at present too small to permit the establishment 
of a processing operation. 


Prospects for investment in the timber industry appear to be good. 
The potential supply of timber could support large-scale sawing 
and possibly secondary processing; timber resources are probably 
sufficient to support a pulp and paper mill. There is one small 
kiln, which is owned by the Government and used periodically, 
mainly for experimental purposes. A large kiln is currently being 
restored, after being idle for 20 years, by an American investor 
who plans to go into the furniture-making business. 


Investment in tourism is a perennial topic of discussion. Un- 
deniably, Belize has an enormous potential for tourist development. 
The country contains over 100 Mayan sites, but to date only a few 
have been developed. Off the coast of Belize there are some 175 
islands or cayes, many of which possess attractive white sand 
beaches. The longest coral reef in the Americas stretches the en- 
tire length of the coastline, some 175 miles. The forested moun- 
tains of inland Belize contain scenic waterfalls and rivers as 
well as a variety of tropical flora and fauna. However, develop- 
ment of the tourism industry has proceeded slowly. Belize still 
has no luxury accommodations and few that could even be called 
first class. There is a shortage of hotel space, both in the city 
and on the cayes. Internal transportation is inadequate. 


The Government does not actively promote tourism in Belize or ap- 
peal to foreign tourists to vacation in Belize. In fact, the Gov- 
ernment does not have an overall tourism development plan. Ap- 
parently, the Government does not give tourism the high priority 
it does to other programs or activities. For the present, invest- 
ors should consider projects of a relatively moderate size. 
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LOOKING FOR A GOOD 


market 


research 
tool 


INDEX TO FOREIGN MARKET REPORTS 
can be such a tool. Published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, it lists a wide 
variety of documents containing a wealth of 
information for the overseas marketer. The 
Index catalogs spot news and timely surveys 
of industrial, community, commercial, or 
economic conditions in more than 100 coun- 
tries. 

Included is all in-depth market research 
performed by Commerce's Export Develop- 
ment offices in support of the Department's 
trade promotion programs. 

About 50 reports, sent to Washington by 
U.S. Embassies and Consulates abroad, 
are received and indexed each month. 


Annual subscription for 12 issues of the 
FMR Index is $10. Subscribers to the Index 
will be charged between $2 and $10 for 
documents depending on their length. 


For additional information 
or to subscribe, write 


National Technical Information Service 
U.S. Department of Commerce 

5285 Port Royal Road, 

Springfield, Virginia 22161 

Telephone: (703) 487-4630 


or your nearest 
U.S. Department of 
Commerce District Office 


or 
International Trade Administration 
Export Communications—Room 4009 
Attn: FMR Index 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 20230 

Telephone: (202) 377-2373 








